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ABSTRACT / . ^ ' 

THis study identifies the social, familial, and 
childhood characteristics which predict and explain the development 
of antisocial behavior. It also examines the extei\t to which violent^ 
antisocial behavior presents a distinct entity with its unique 
etiological processes. Several major studies which purportedly 
attempted to identify the causes and explain the development of 
?tntisocial behavior and/or its expression in criminal, behavior were 
seen to be methodologically limited. This study is considered to 
overcome thesfe difficulties in several ways. It is based on a random 
sample draw^^ from the community and representing a cross section of 
the population. Information was collected in a survey interview from 
all mothers. As indicated by a later search of records, -with the 
exception of a small minority (two percent of the cases) > this 
interview preceded, the child's labeling as a •deliiiquent* , This 
inforpation includes bottf parental and child behavior. A follow-up 
iBLte'rvij^w provides a source of iniormation on changes which took 
{)laG|e and hence an opportunity to differentiate the outcome and 
correlates of antii?ociai behavior from its antecedents. Finally, 
antisocial and violent behavior were measured -both on the basis of 
cumulative agency records and as reported by the mother at the time 
of the second interview, (Author/JH) , ^ » 
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The purpose of this study* is to identify thte social,* familial and 
' childhood characteristics which predict and explain the developtnent of 

/antisocial "behavior,. It also exsanines the extent to which violen-E- 
antisocial "behavior presex;its a distinct entity with its unique etip- 
/ logical processes, I'*!-. 

While there have "been several major studies which have- attempted . 

^t6 , identify the causes and explain the ^development of antisocial 

' ' ■ \/ ' ' ' ^ • . ■ • ■ ' 

bfehavior and/dr its expi'eesion in criminal "behavior, these have been - 
bound — for varied reasons — by methodological limitations wjfiich 
have precluded "explanation" in its forecasting, causal sense, A 
multitriade of studies, the most known of which is the Gluecks* (1950) 
hav^V^compared known delinquents with their matched controls in ;fcerms 
of their social-physical-emotional development. The 3DDiatching was done 
after delinquency had erupted and the social-emotional histories 
collected retrospectively. Such.sstudies are Taced with 'objective, 

methodological difficulties in determining which variables are aiite- 

♦» 

cedents of antisocial behavior, "which are correlatejs tha'fe along with 

' * ft . 

antisocial behavior ape accounted for by a third variable, and which, 
in fact, ore the outcome of the child's deviant behavior • An improve- 
merit over the retrospective and/or cross- sectional Resigns was achieved 
by Robins (1966)* in that childrerf from a Child Guidance Clinic, seen ^ 
originally for a variety of reasons, ,were' mat«b.ed with their controls 
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on the basis of early school records, Subjects and, controls were 



thus derived from the same .population frame. Moreover, ^Doth grcups 
were interviewed thirty year^ later and their "life long" ^cumulative 
records were assessed. Robins • work presents a major effort to tap 
childhood behavior whichr pr^ogfiosticates later antisocial behavior ^ 

There are, howQv^r;^ sev^eral barriers in the design.wjbich precl-ude 

^ ' ' / • 

the poj^sibility of identifying the causes leading td antisocial 

behavior. The infoim^itaon given by the mothers about their ovm and 

their child^^ns^ ]Dehavior postdated the childrens* identification as 

"problems" by a treatment agency and/or the courts. Most importantly , 

information about parental behavior was available 6nly for the clinic 

group, saad that information was abstracted from the childrens^ clinic 

• Q records. It follows that the study could not include in its goals 

the identification of parental^ familial variables or of early pre- 

treatment predictors of antisQcial behavior. A stxzdy vrhich stands out 

in that it follo^^d both designated "delinquents" and non-cCelinquents 

is the follow-up study of the Cambridge-Somervilie Yoiath Project 

(McCord and McCord, 1959, I960). However, no systetaatiq sampling 

procedures were employed and one is hard pressesd in assessing the 

effect of .self-selection.^ Furthermore, this study focuses on the 

effect of pajteaat-dt^JE relations and does not include information 



on ,ee^3^3lS^ ?:ttlM" behavior in explaining later criminal behavior, 
a ' The present study overcomes the above noted methodological 
difficulties in several important ways. It is based on k random 



sample drjavn from -Bhe camnrunity and /representing a cross- section of 
the pop\xlatiQn. ...Information was sybtematicaUy collect*^ In a sur-viey 
interview f rem all mothers. As indicated by a later search of records, 
with the exception of a small rainotity {2% of the cases), this Inter- 
view preceded the child's labeling as a "delinquent". This information 

■ ^ j 

includes hoth ^parental and child /beha-vior, A follow-up interview 

provides a source of ^jiformatioiy on changes which took place and 

hence an opportunity to differentiate the outcome and correlates of 

A / ^ 

antlsoc^t) h^avior from its aritecedents. Finally, antisocial an^ . 

violent behavior were measured iboth on the baslg of c\miulative agency - 
records and as reporte(^ by th0 mother., at the tdind of the second 
interview. It is therefore hoped that this and following analyses 
will indeed provide generalizable information on the major factofd""^ 
and processea which explain the development of • antisocial and violent- 
behavior. * - 

Method ' . 

• • ' t. — ^ 

Sajrgple . , . . ' 

The oi^ginal' sample compised a pro'^ahility samplfe of lO^k childre 
aged 6 tcv l8 selected from a cross-section of MonhaHittm households 
•between 125th and Houston Streets. At Tdine 1, from ''each health area, 
designated by the city, a cluster of eight dwelling units was randamOy 
selected, and every thirtieth cluster thereafter in the health area 
was selected. AH eligible families (i.e. those with a child 6 to l8 
years of age) in a clipster were then enumerated, and a selection, 
pattern was assigned to a cluster that gave children across clusters 
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an equal probability of selection. _ This ^tratifAed systematic cluster 
sampling plan- restated in a santple that^as 3^$ iWhite, 1^ black, 
29^ Spaoish-spealdbag, and 1^ other. Each age grciup except the oldest 
comprised nearly onerthirbeenth of the sample, at^ males and females 
were fairly evenly distributed across the age group's, kt Tifaie II, 
on the awrage five years later, the sample was followed up.. The . 
follpw-up was conducted in su^ a manner as to retain the ethnic 
'proportions of the Year I sample . This rule set ^ lower boundajTf 
since seme of the Spanish- speaking families had m^d out of the City 
and could not be j!ocated. A total of 732 famil^ or 71^ of the 
original sai^le constituted the follow-up sample, I The follow-up 
sample did not significaiit3y differ from the ori^al sample in terms 
of age 5 sex, demographic characteristics or scores! on the pare.ntal 

and marital ddmensiono. It therefore represents aj random subsanrple 

" i . ' ■• > 

of the original crpss-sectionol, probability sampljst. The most relevant 
demographic characteristics of this sample ore presented in Appendix B 
in terms of their joint bivoriate distribution. Tljie following ajialjrsis 

examines violent and antisocial behavior in this sample. 

i ■ 

I 

Sources of Data on Antisoci al Behavior ', 

; : ■ I 

The mothers at .both 'the first and. the second ilnterviews weye 

0 

questioned in much detail about their childrens* behavior. As wiJLL 
be seen later l^e childrens' violent and delinquent behavior as 
reported at the tjpe of the second interview was used in constructing 
the relevant ^behavioral inventories. ' However > inasijnicli as we were 

4 ■ : 
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interested in tapping thfe full spectrum tod severity of . antisocial 

" . *. ► 

behavior and- in order "to examine" the explanatory power of our predictor 
variables against an external criterion variable, we have also embarked 
on an extensive search of school and of officially recorded antisocial 
behavior of the children in the sangple, • • " 

The child's ' overt aggressive behavior at school as well as his 
3i5.ck of self-control and problems in accepting authority were abstracted 
from continuous school records. Wiile not processed mechanically at . 
this time, this infonaation will be included in future analyses of 
antisocial behavior, > 7 

^ addition, information on officially recorded delinguent/cram- 
inal benavlor was collected through a search of the files of Special / 
Services for Children, Family Court and the Police Department, The 
TeooT^ searched cover a period of over^^enty years and hence provide 
a conttlete cuimalative "record" of law violations as well as early 
conl^cts arising frcm the need for protective services. In classify- " 

Cormdtion from these agencies a clear distinction was made 
\>eisiitQ!^n applications for social-psychological services (unrelated^o 
law violati((fiis), children's records attributed to parenteiJl neglect 
and/br almse, and records associated with the Child's law-violating 
behavior. The classification of law-violating behavior docs not derivp 
from th^ le^al charge (although such charges were 6lso coded) j rather, 
the behavior exhibited is class^ied Ifli terms of its substantive , 
canponenis, namely, degree- and type of violence used, threat of ^^-^ 

v;J.olence,| harm iiifllcted, weapon used^ type and- degree of aggression 

1 



against proper-ty, nature aa^ value of theft, juvenile -status -viola- 
tions, violations of city law, sexual vlolatic^s, alcohol abuse, 
gambline, type of drug abused. The onset and frequency of delinquent . 
activity as well as their sequence are also talcen djato account. .1 

Definition and Measurement of Antisocial Behavior . / 

Interpreting diagnostic language into afunctional terms Robip:B 
describes "Anrisocial Personality" as ''a pattern of recurrent and 
persistent conflict Mth socially prescribed patterns of behavior in 
a \d.de variety of areas — trouble with the law, with friends and 
relatives, on the 30b, excessive drinking *and drug taking.^ Diagnostic- 

such behavior, gaining no self correction from previous sanctions. 



ally, ^he terflnT^JEerol stent" serves to impily that the person repeats 



It also, however, leaves room fol-^the supposition ihat only such 

people who are "persistent" in their antisocial behavior and who also 

present a ^cluster of personality characteristics (aaong them, suspi-i ^ 

ciousness, hostility, irresponsibility, paranoid thinking 5 irritability, 

tension) ehould be properly regarded as "antisocial personality". , 

For the purposes of the present investigation antisocial behavior 

is def in€sd as recurrent violation of socially prescribed patterns of 

behaviof^ No equiv alence with a psychiatric diagnosWc entity, is 1 

L.N. Robins, "Social Correlates of Antisocial Personality", (p. l) 

Paper pr^^Jonted at -the Annual Meeting of the American Sociological 
\ * 

V 

Association, New Orleans, August, -1972, mimeo* 



assumed at tMs stage of our investigation. Instead, both antisocial 

,aad violent behavior are defined by reference to a delimited set of 

behaviors and conceptualized on a continuum of severity. Since the 

subjects studied (longitudinally) presently range from adolescence to 

young adulthood, antisocial behavior was operationalized by reference 

to the following beiiaviors defiance of parental and other authority, 

stealing^ truancy, expulsion frcaol higji school, premarital pregnancy, 

run-away, e^ccessive drinking of alcohol, abuse of marijuana and of 

other drugs, unabated-pathological lying. Violent behavior ''is defined 

as overt aggression ^which results in the deq^tiruction of 'property or in 

injury to persons. The .questionnaire items included in the inventories 

of antisocial and of violent beharlor are presented below. The items 

in each of the inventories have beqn standardized. The reliability of 

' 2 
these measures has been z&ssessed [ fj^^ ° ( 1 - — ) where k « 

i " ¥: 

number of items in the scale, .y » total scale ] and is satisfactory: 
violence scale Tj^ = .81^^, antisocial behavior scale Vy^ « ,79* While 
at a Ater stage, several steps might be used to further increase the 
reHaMlity, for thfe purples of the foregoing analysis reliability is 
satisfactory and measurement eri?or does not pi^esent on obstacle for 
interpretation, • 



•H- Jum^C/ Nunnally, Psych^ietrlc Theory (McGraw-Hill:> New York, 196t), 
BP,' 226-227 • 

JO 



Biventory of Antisocial Behavior 

1# Refuses when directed 1^ father. (Always and/or often; obeys 
resentfully; obeys neutrally^ obeys willingay. ) 

2. Kefuses when directed by mother. (Always and/or often; obeys 
resentfully; obeys neutrally; obeys willingly.) 

3. During last 5 years taken sums of money that did not belong 
to him (her). (Dichotomized) . 

If. During last' 5 years taken thing? that did not belong to hdon 
other than money. (Dichotomized) 

5. Teacher ccmplains about child's absences. (Dichotomized) 

6. Has been expelled from school. (Dichotomy) 

7. Quit school. (Dichotco^y) 

8. Days missed from 'school last year. (Over 30, between 10 - 30, 
under 10). 

9. Premarital pregnancy. (BOys responsible for premarital 
pregnancy) , ^ \^ 

10. Lies so much that cannot believe anything he says. (Dichotomized) 

11. : Plays booty, (often; sometdjnes; n'fever) 

12. Ran avmy. (Dichotomized), 

13. Drinks alcctoolib beverages too , much. (Dichotomized)' 
llf. Smokes MarijTxona. (Currently; in pastj never) 

15. Takes drugs other than Marijuana.. (Currently ^ in past, never) 
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Invdyitory of Violen-c Behavlbr > 

I. .VQien loses temper usuaily throvfs, bresijcs, kicks, slams or 
destroys ttiihgs. (Dichotomy) 

. 2, /when\os€iS teniper strikes or hits other people. (Dichotomy) 
3. DuKtog last 5 years hit:' mother, father^ teacher, friend, 
other (non- sibling) . ' (Cumulative score) / • 

; Person hit was hurt badly enough to need bandages. (Dichotcany") - 

5. Tease, picks on or bully other children. . (Dichototojlf| 

* * . ' 

6. Starts fights vdth others, '^<Dichotoini2ied)' ^ 

7. Fights physically with mother. ' (Dichotomized) 

8. Fights physically with father. (Dichotanized) 

9. Fights physically with others — not siblings. (Dichotomized) 
10. Aggressi-vx2 behavior described as a major problem (by mother) 

duriJig last five years. (Dichotomy) 

II. . Cruel to other children. (Dichotony) ' 

12. Set fires in last 5 -years. (Dichotomy) * ^ 

13. Broken wtodows, or destroyed' property during last 5 years. 
Officially recof^ed information (i.e. Police department, Family 

Court, Special Services for. Children) has -been' coded in detail. After 
excluding ^ events which do not represent juvenile-status and/or 
adult law violations a dichotcaious variable H?;linq.uent-CrJm±iial 
record versxis no DelinqT;ient-Crdinlnal reeord — was established. 




,. - . ,. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS •. 

''' - ~* • ■ ' ' • ' '' ■' IS 

AHTISOGIAL BEHA.VIOB AHD THE SOCIAI, MTEIX 

Leading socibldgical theories, of deviant^ antisocial behavior 

(oi? "anomie") '^eories e3q)lain deviant behavior as* resulting from 
discrepancies .bet\-reen cailturainy induced ^oals and the socially 

! Ir ■ ' ■ \ ^ 

structured me^ans of.. achieving thdm* A.K. Cohen^ in his social^ ► . 

jg^ychological theory^ vl^ws'the delinquent solution" as a "Reaction 
■ • , v;: - 

formation, ... 'an irrational' . . ; ' 'unaccountable/ •hostility to the 

. * ■ " ' ■ . I . » ■ ^ 

enemy within*;..' as well as withojit: the norms of the respectable 

"l la • ' ' ' Y ' ' 

middle-class, . ." Subculture:..op "cultural deviance" theories propose 

that deldnquent-antisocial beha-vtibr represents • conformity with a set 

of roles and^ standards postively valued within certain segments of 

^gisdrciety. . VJhile th^ dynamids employed ifi explaining delinquent- 

i , ■ r 

anl^isocial behavior differ among the above theories, they all identify 
and, indeed^ focus upon explaining the concentration p-f delinquent 
behavior in the lower social. strata. > 



1. ^>K. Merton, Sogial .Theory and Social g-l^ructi%i^ XMew York: The 

iPrefe Press, 1957), pp. 131- l6o^ R.A. Cloward^^nd L.E. Ohlin, Belin-. 

quency and Opportunity (New York: The Free Press, ^^.960).^ 

if A.K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys t The Culture of tl^^emg (Glencoe, 

^li. : Eree Press, 1955) , 133. ' ' / . ' : 

2^ See A.K. Qbhen, ed.. The Sutherland Papers (Bloomington: Indiana 

* • ■ * ^ «.,--'- ' . 

Iliiiy^ Press, I956): Walter B/ Milled?, "Lower Class Culture as a 

Generat^pjag jjiiHep. of Gang Delinquency," Journal of Social Issues , 

XXIV (.1958),, 5-19. - 



The associatioii between class membership and delingTient<beha*vlor 
toa'VT's support from, a great many empirical studies utilizing official 
data, Indeeds more than" three decades ago Warner and associates in 
their studies of social class obsej:-ved that the 'tSro lower classes 
accounted for approximately 90 percent of those arrested in Yankee 
City, ^hile the two uppqr classes accounted for less than three ^ • - 
quarters of percent, ' C*R, SBaw and H; McKay analyzed data frc^ 
S^icago and 21 other large cities in the. United States duiii;!^ tlhe ' 
1920 ^s and 1930* s/ Their data indicate the prej^onderan^e of A^li^ 
quency iaa lower clas^ transi^ent ixei^borhoods.3^ More recently, in a 
study which covers a complete age cohort^ Wolf^Lijg, Figlio and Sellin 

report -a twofold offender rate for loyer SES non-WiiJte boys as 

' ■ ■ ■ - * > "■- , ' ■ . « -. ■ ■ \' '■ ■" * 

ccanpared with higher. SES White boys ' ' v / ^ . . • 

' ^ \ ; * , ^ . " ; ^ \- 

The dat^a reflected in crime reporting, and the theories Vhich 

dominated, the^f ield- bf'-delipquency for a. number of decades have thus 

-been mutually supportive. ' So much so. that the association .between 

widespread antisocq^aii "behavior and low. social steCtus became an' 

accepted tjn^ism'^a^ inv^stigator.s searching , for the^ causey of qriminal 

behavior tended tb- examine the relatinre ±npdrtanc^ of (broken,/ 



3. C*Il, Shaw and H.D» McKay, Juvenile Delinquency and .Urban Areas 

(University of Chicago Press, ,19lf2)^ , • * . ' 

. M,E* Wolfgang, E.MV Piglio mdu TV Selling Delinquency in a Birth 
Cohort (University of Chicagd Press, ^ 1972) •jj.. 



/homeg.^. laajg^^^ of chil,d3;'eji> absent fathejt^,'- etc. ) chwa^ 

* * ' AS *reseaircli aa dj&iitiquency^ expanded-^ 
Official repdrds as the ba^ic datup'^eiif st^-ongei*, While, it is clear 
jthl»t offipial dgf|a/ particularly that vhich pertains'' to Imo^ offenders^ 
do nb%.^over tlci^ phenomenbri under study, there are na -ways 'to estimate; 
the extent to which it'doe^. or " doe^hot ui^dereg^/imite it , or the 
direction in which it biases its. representation* More^ye:??^' i/urious 
Researchers have observed that* the treatment of deHnquentr'antisoci^ ^ 
behavior as a dichptpmous attribute li^*^* , delinquent; vs. nondeliquent^ 
or institutionalized , vs. noninstitutionalized], presents aii "6^^ ' 
simplification ipid bears little val^ditjr* ' Such behavior, - it is 
sug^est^d, varies in degree and should he concejgtuali zed along Q3le or 
more continua.^ «Following this approachj $^veral researchers have 



constrjicted^instrments which are npt dependent on the legajrpode and 
.^hich were used in direct irtterviewing «or as a part* of an. anonymous 



5. W. McOord and S. McCord;^ Origins of Crdme York Cpiumbia ; 

Uiaiv. Bress^ 1959) f Willis^ KVaraaeus: ajnd Miller, Delinquent 
Behavior ([^^faghingbpn, D.C.,. National IldVLcational AssoPiationi 1959 h 
Vol, !• pp. 55-75. " . ; • 

6v ^^'A e^tainprle of this ^approach is pr^sdnted in j'. - Short, "The 
^PcioGUltural Contejcb of Delinqtlendy," Crime and Delinq[u^ 

365 (19^0) ;p. 366. , ' , . . 



q.uestionnaire.''^ For the most part they demonstrate that* the relation 

I* < , ' 

"between socioeconomic status aad delinquent behavior^ as measured by 

8 

these instruments, is very small or nonexistent. Moreover the 

small relation identified between class membership aad delinquent 

r ^ • 

• . g 

activity does not consistently foUcw the expected inverse function. 



7. The most "vadely used scale was constructed by. F.I. JSye aad 

v\ ■ 

J.F. Short, Jr., "Scaling Delgnquent Beha'^:fe)r3" American Sociological 
. Review , XXIi (1957), 328. Ano-^ier scale which Ms. been given con- . 
siderable attention was presented in E.A. Dentler and L.iT. Monroe, 
'^Social Correla^tes of Ea^^Py Adole sclent Theft," American Sociological 
Review , .XXVI (I961),- 733-7^3'. • 

8. T. Hirschi, Causes of Delinquency (Berkeley; Univ. of California 
Press, 1969); F.I. Wye, J.F. Short, and V.J. 01^on "Soeioeconomi^ 

^Status and Delinquent Behavior," Altiericaja Journal of^ociology , 
mil (1958); 388; M,L. Erickson and L.T. Empey, "Coujrt Records, 
Unde^ec^ed Delinquency aoad Decision-Making," Journal of Criminal Law^ ^- 
Crjminolqgy and PpliQe Science , (I963), p. ^56.. 
9» For an example of a study which reports a positive relation* (i.e. 
greater , delinquency in the upper classes) see H.L. Voss, "Socio-^ 
economic^ Status and Reported Delinquent Behavior," Social Problems , 
13 (1966), pp. 31^-32^^. An inverse relation has been reported ^ong 
others by A.J. Reiss, Jr. and A.L. Rhodes, "The distribution of . 

. Juvenile Belinquency in the Social Class Structure," American Socio - 
logical Review, 26 (1961), pp. 721-732. 



The fadrtpVthat findings fjfoiii ^elf-rej^ort stadiea " 

- ' ^ • : " ' . . '^' • ^ ' ■ 

behavior do nbV verifST- the class^ differ so capitalized upoii by 

"^filassical" thed>:i00 of. deli^^ sane important i3suq& J^'^y 

i/hero ai'e certaiii Tj^ethodological prbblenta whi(^h']aeed to be overcome 
and, which ihdeed ^Leave even some of those ,xesearchers "whqj^'U^ 
self-reported information scme^^h^tt nmeasy about the conclusiveness 
and the compar ability ^ their findings • flost importantly ^ self- . 
jc'eport,, studies have- bei^ri ^ypical^ based on in-school samples and^' 
have been carried , out iri^ llj^ll to\ms or cities They ma.y^there5i' 
fore have minimized* both oa3a,s& and delinauency differentials ^d ' 
possibly missed altogether t^ie groups to ^hich theorists aiilude and 
which are also of particular tiioncem to the planners of* services. 
Self-report instruments are alBo, expectedly, heavily composed of 
items which reflect relatively mii^^or. and/or juvenile status type law 
violations and do not run the gamiit' of Severe crimes against person or 
property; In so' doing, they give 'relatively greater weij^t to minor 
infractions. ' 

Given the conflicting findings on the relationship of sociO- 
demographic -^vuriabies to deling.uent-antisociai;behavi03: and the cen- . 
itrality which thesfe variables occupy dbfi deld.ngue|ioy theories^ it is* ^ 
toportant to further probe- this issue. In view, of the restricted 
sarnples used in previous ''self ^report** studies it is particuiaray 
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interesting to ejcaanine "both official aiid. survBy data in 'a raadcm 
cross -sectional sample of urban, youth. . 

The social-demogtapMc ^vari^'bles included in the following. ^ . 

aaalysis are: incoae'^ level; rent; nuiaber of addresses (of moves) 
Within the City; mother's education; number of children in the family; 
and ethnic-racial group. The relationship of these independent .vari- 

ables to the acquisitioni of a delinquent atad/or adtilt craminal record 

^ r 
was examined l) for the stiidy children (i.e., the index child in each 

family W=732); 2) for adl of the children in each family. To the exigent 

tjiat such familial demographic variables are significantly associated 

with criminal record, the results pertaining to the sample of study. 

.children arid those which also taJfee their "siblings *lntO aecount should 

be '^^coaagpieteay congruent; indeed, the latter should ^eurther accentuate 

* ' - ~- 

the relj^it^onship. ^ ^ - " . 

It sliauld be no;ted that while seme of these /variables are inherent3y 
unchangeable, others, such as intjome level or Jiumber of addresses, may 
change differentially over tirae. In congruence with' the attempt to 
examine the strength of these variables as predictors. Time I measvires 
(a^riwd in the first interview) . 6f these ^dfemographic variables were 
related to the acquisition of an official record in the foUo^dng 
10 year period* . . . • ^ 

Later;, the relationship between these demo^aphic variables and 
the child's antisocial, violent behavior as reported hy the mother 
Will he examined. 



(A.) Officially ^^^cr4ed Delinquency mi Socio-demographj.c Background 
■ Tables A 1 through A 5 display a strong' and consistent relation- 

* 

ship between each of the sdciodemographic variables and the aeqiiisi- 
tion of an "official" delinquent/criminai record. 

Table A 1 

. Percentage .of Stjidy Children \riLth - 
Delinpient/CriminSal Records at Jaaiily JnQm^^ ^vels v 

Nor Delinquent/ Delinquent/ 
• * CriDQinal : Craiainal 



Income-^ 


•Record 


Record 


■ K 


Pofveirty 
(Under kOOO) 


70;7 


29.3 


123 


TjSwot Income . 

(kooo - 7800) 


83.7 . 


16.3 • V 

■0 


276 


Mi^ddle Income * 
(7800 - 10,500) 


• 87,8 


12.2 


■ 90 


Upper Middle Incctae 
(10,500 - 15,500) . 


9h.9 ^ 


' 5.1 . 


78 


Hi^ Income \ 
(Over 15,500). 




0.6 


165 


= 57.19 . d.^ 


:., f=: k^ p< .0001 






* Family Income in 1965 


5-67 ' 







The.saoier relationship is observed vhen income eind delinquent-^record 
are examined within each sex group separately* Furthermore;, the 

relationship of family inc^ome and delinquent-crimina:^, record holds* 

■ ^ 

equally well when all of the children in these families ore taken 
into account ."^^^ 

sAn exaininationjof reni> levels reveals an identical pattern. 
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: T^ble A 2 . 
Percentage of ptudy Children with 
elinquent/Criminal Reljsords by f^-umber of Addre 



sses 



Number of 
AdcLresses 


No Delinquent/ 
Criminal Record 


pe linque^l^y? iminal 


N 


1 


, 89.0 . 


lliO 




• 2 


90.7 


9.3' , 


257 


3 




13.6 ■ 


lli-7 


Ih- 


68^ 


' . 31.3 


83 



i 



=: 28.0 d.f , =3 P< *0001. 

"When all children in the family are considered, the. is 
fiimilaray si^f leant at the .0001 level. Both distributions seem to 
^ indicate a sharp increase in official delinquency in the multiple 
address category (foui- or more)' as ccanpared to' the test. However, 
when boys and girls are examined separately, this pattern holds only 
for the boys, while' the girls exhibit a progressive incremental 
increase closely corresponding to the residential moves. . ^ 

* "Vniiie the above sociodemographic variables pyesejat relatively 
direct measures of social economic position, mother's level of education 
can be viewed as an indicator of class membership in its cultural 
meaiiing* As indicated in the follcfwing table, mother's educational 
background is closejy associated with later acquisition of delinq-uent 
records by children. 
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Table A3 
Percentage of Study Children 'with 

Delinquent/criminal Record by 
Mother's Educational Background 



Mother's 
Education 

LOVT 

(Up to 8 years) 

Medium 
(High School 

and/or 
Trade School) • 

High . 
•(College) 

= 31.6 . d.f . 



No/ Delinquent/ 
Cmminal Record 



p< .0001 



Delinquent/ J 

Criminal Eecorci 
— ■ ' — r 

22.9 i 
lk.2 



3.7 



N 



179 



339 



97 



S'^larly, mother's .education aaid children's official recordq are • ^ 
. highly interrelated when all* of the family^ s children are taken into 

acccnint, • 

Number of* children in the family, or family size,. is a measure 

which reflects the association between class membership and certain ^ua^l 

tatdvB structural characteristics of the famiay. Table A k indicates 

- / ■ 

the existence of a relationship between the ntimber of children in a 
family and the acquisition of an "offici&l" record by study children. ^ 
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labile A k 
fercentageipie Sttidy Children with 
Delinquent/Criniinal Eecord %r Family Size 



Uvmibef of 
Children * 
±n Family 


No Delinquent/ 

Criminal 

Record 


Delinquen'};/ 

Criminal 

Eecord 


N 


1 






133 


2 


• 

91.3 


» 

8.7 ^ 


26U 


3/h 


88.0 


12.0 


242 


5 or more 


72.0 


* ' 28.0 

4, 


93 



= 22.68 



d.f. =3 P< .0001 



Tfie abo-\re table presents a certain reversal, that is, a higher, 
proportion of official delinquency for on3y ehildren as cou^ajred with 
children from families of ' two or three children. In this instance, , 
it' is- particularly Instructive to examine the data on boys and girls 
separately, as well as data concerning ill the children in the family. 
Examination of the pertinent data within sex groups indicates that 
girls who are~'only children have a paxticulaarly high proportion of 
official delinquency rivaled only by that of girls from laj:ge -families 
(five or moi^)^^^^poyajwho aj:e only children have a rate con^arable to 
that of boys froa families with two, three or four- children. Boys , 
from large families (five or more) present the highest proportion ^ 
two and one-hoLf times their expected share of offipial delinquents. 
,...lSe fact that single children, seem to standVout in a fashion somewhat 
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uiirelatecL to family 'size calls for further probing, Whilq some studies 
have isolated only children a$ ^'beharl or'' problems", in general, previous 
studies have identified a positive relationship between number of 
children and delinquency Bxii hjave attributed it to variability in 

supervision. Somewhat anticipating further analysis, it should be 

■ . ' - - ' I ^ ' 

stated that in this sa2B$)le only White children exhibit the expected 

•■- * 

linear relatiojoship between nimbef of children and delinquent record* 
Members of minority groups, particularly those typically chajracterized 
by a large nmber of children (e,g^, Spanish) have a high offender 
rate for only c^ldren. It is therefore suggested that the relation- 
ship between miaiber pf children in the family and the acquisiliion * of . 
a delinquent record be interpreted as due to the association of the 
former with class -membe:r ship as well as to a quality of disorganization 
or "tmsettleness" pf the family reflected In sihgle-child households in 
certain subcultures, » / » 

Earlier studies, most notably, VTolfgang et al*(l972) have 
reported ja^-fiigher rate of known offenders among non-Vihites as compared 
to ifjhites. These rates have been generally reported for boys or males 
and for popu^-ations where primarily \;the non-'White/White differentiation 
is applicable. The following Table A 5 clearly indicates the large 
differences in the proportion of known offenders among the relevaiii_ 
ethnic-racial groups. 
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Table A 5 

*^ Percentage of Study Children with 

■ Delinquent/Criminal Records by' Etjbnic Groups 



No lielinguent/ Delinqjient/Crim- j 
Crittdnal Record inal Record | N 



0 



White . 93.6 6.U . i|i^O 

Black 65.3 . S^.t 95 

Spanish 81.7 . • l8.3 197 

= 60.6 d.fv =2 p< .0001 ■ ' 



When the data are '^examined within sex groups the above pattern 
is roughly replicated for males (percent with de linquent- criminal 
record: White 11.1; Bl^ick 55.6; Spanish 25.5 — total N=376)^ In 
the case of females however the gap between the White group and the 
other two is IcLrger (percent with delinquent/criminal record: 
VJhiteJUUj Black l6'.0; Spanish 9.9 — • tot'idL N=356). In-co^is^idering 
all cjaildren in the family the proportions are basically tiiaintained 
(White ll.6j Blaxsk 55.6; and Spanish 32.0 - total N=732). 

When examtoejd separately, each of the abov^e variables relates 
significantly^ -to the acquisition of a criminal. records A^s expecte^^ 
however, these sociodemogrkphic chai^acteristidp (see Appendix A) . 
aa?e^not distributed independently of one another. It is therefore 
neceflsai:y to clarify which of the above variables is indeed causally 
delated to the acquisition of a crime record and which only spairiously 
related due to inter correlations among the independent variables. 
Pux*theMorc, interactions among these variables may be ea^j^tlJed, such 



that the introductipn of a control viil change the relationship in 
various cells to varying degrees. ^ 

'of the above demographic variables, the. two which carry most ^ 
weight in terms of earlier research sxxd which are also most inter- 
related among themselves (contingency coefficient .52) are Racial- 
Ethnic* group and Income. It is important to know to what extent they 
are redundant or in whidh'way they interact in explaining officially 
^recognized delinquency/crtoinality . .' As indicated in Table a6, within 
iijccme levels the. Spanish and Wbite children have similar rates of 
known delinquency. The Blacks, however, maintain a considerably higher rate- 
even within camparable income levels. ^ 

Table A 6 

■ « 

^ 'Percentage of Study Children with Dalinquent/criMnal Records 

, ' for 
Racial-Ethnic Groups Within Income Levels 



> 


Poverty 

(1) 


LOW 
Inccdne 
(2) 


Middle 
Income 
(3) 


Upper Middle 
Income 


High 
Income 
(5) 


N 


White 


20.0 




10.2 


h.2 . 




0.0 


kho 


Black 


39.5 


■ 33,1 


23.1 


20.0 




50.0 


95 


Spanish 


25.7 


15.0 


3:^.1 


0.0 , 






197 


N=323 N=276 
For. Income level (l) 


= 2.9 d.f^ a 2"-- 




N=l65 




For income level (2) = 


= TL.h ' d 


}f . = 2 


P< 


.003 





Because of low cell frequencies 6S the Black and Spanish groups in the 
three uppermost categories of inc^e, a significance test could not "be 
performed for. those income levels. It is intefesting to note that 
while the trend is consistent the relationship "between ethnic group 
memlDerohip and official delinquency-criminaiity is the weakest on the 
lowest income lewl. » 



Inasnruch as ethnic group differences are not eHminated Ijy \ 
controlling for incane level, it is necessary to examine the extent 
to which ethnic-group membership, particularly insofar as members of, 
the Black group are concerned, "explains away" the effect of other 
demographic variables, ^When tho^ data are examined within racial- 
ethnic groups, income levfil and the acquisition of a delinquent/ 
criminal record are significantly associated in the VJhite group, les^p 

T 11 

SO for the Spanish and not at all for the Black group, Vlhen the 



U, The lack of .a significant relationship between Income level and ^ 

* 

the acquisition of a record in certain groups was farther examined 
:^or internal replication. The resiults were summarized in Table A ?• 

Table A 7 

Significance of Relationship between Income Level and . 
Delinquent/criminal Record within Ethnic-Racial Groups 

*■ study Child ' " 





Study 
Children 
. (N«732) 


and 
- Siblings' . 
(N '^:73^ Pamllies) 


Boys Girls 
(study children onOy) 
• (N « 376) (N = 356.) ' 


White 


p< ,0001 


p< ,0001 


p<* .0001 


• 

p< .0001 


Black 


N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. ^ 


Spanish 


P< .06, 


p< .01 


N.S. 


p< .01 



26 ^ 
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other independent variables of a s'^^iodemographic Nna?ture axe examined 
the same pattern is foxthej? substantiated (See Table A 8). 



' • ^ Table A B ' . ' ^ 

^ Significajace of Relationship between / . , , ' 

. . Foirc Sociodemdgraphic Me^sirres and * . 

\ Delinqiient /Criny.nal Record 'wi^feliin Racial-Ethnic Groups . ' 

V : KiMber of ' " Mother^s ^-^ to 

Income^ • ' Residential Movies ^ Education ^ dr.en ixi Family 
(1 - 5) (1. 2:^3. ^) (1.2.3) (I3 £3 3-^. 



White -p< *0001 N.S,. p< .0007 .N*S. 

, Black^^^ N.S'. • N*S. U.S. " N.S, 

^ Spanish p< .06 ' p< .002 - nM. ' . ; P< -Ol ' 

] ^kthin- the Black grottp none of the demo^aphic are, signif- 

icantly related to the acquisition of a criminal- record. For tjae Whites 
the- ^ceOationship is partictaarly strong for incoine;l9n:d mbthei-^s education; 
it does not reach significance for number of residential mows or number of 
cliildreii(i7hgri number of children borii by Time. 2 is. used the relaitionship is' 
- sigaificant). Within the Spanish group, basically lall .the relev^ measures 
'are ^igna^ficantly related to the acquisition of i^edord^ the Spanish mothers 

have the loi^est and least imri^ed level of eciucatictfi;; 

■'■^ '' ■[[ ■. ■ ' ^ ■ ' ' ^' ' . ' . . . ■ ' • ' 

Jn sumi" these data itrongly support Wolfgang, et al* (1972) in isolating 

raciaX-^ethnic group menfcer ship as the strongest correlate 

' cjfaiflinai record."'^ However, ^in as.vimich as we were not; , • 



J2; Wolfgang ht jstl*, op .cit^, pp. 53-6if. 
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; 1^^ 'in the $ocial distri'^^ pefr se trut in tlie extent to '.^^^ -v; 

/whitpli these ,soc ial^ciiaracter is tilbs "eSplaia^^* official delinquency 
ve went on to isolate their effect*/ It was then detemined that the/:<^ 
^fect of ceiptain sdcial^economic' character^ varied among the 

. different racial-ethnic groups involved ♦ . , ^ - 

tB t)., Delinquent Behavior " and Soc'iodeiiQographi'e'Backgr^d - ' 

V Information £i?pia the Time I J3|iterview conc^ming the -above socio- - 
demographic measures was also examined foi? its relationship to delin- 
quent hehavior as reported hy the mother five years later. ' 'The ^ 

' relationship between sociodemograpniG characjberistics and survey-reported 
delinquent behavior is dphi^id^rably wealter^a^ thAt 
described atiove for "officially** known criminality. Nevertheless; " 
unlp:e the findings presented by some previous studidg> a discernible - 
pattern .associating social characteristics with delinquent behavior is 
identified^ / ' \^ . . . ' . 

It is unlikely that this discrepstney iix findings is due to the 
fact that the jbaformtion analyzed here was repc53;#;ed by mothers while ^ 
the 'st"wdieB alluded -tb used information reported by ^he adolescents ' 
themBei.ves. OVeranJ-, mothers can be . expected to he le of 
delinqtient activity : thaaMfehe a^^ or yotog adults themselves > ' ■ 



13, _ T.T. lfye, Faittily Relationships and Delinc^uent Behavior' (New York: ' 
miey, 1958), pp. 23-3^; T, 'Kirschi, Causes of Delinquency (Berkeley; 
Un^'V. of CaHf . BPes . . ' - 

!;xs;wvv^. ■ „^r-^^:\, / ■ ^ -/^^ 
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3;ei there' is tio xeason to dscgeet that to ethnicaUy jaiffer^rLtial 



response tias accomts fori tlj 



' it is ;bhe White and the moVe 



(ihservBd^relationsliip* Moi^eo-VBr, in 



reporting violent behaviod^^ Tohich is equaUy normatiyeay sanctioned^ 



iflucated" inothers i^ho ••report more violent 



behavior on -tjie part, of the^rV children. 

In the f oll^ojig paragrap5^. t^ r'^totionship ^hetJreen each^ of the 
ahovi& noted deiaiographic charact^d^icS j and the ratings on the 
inventory of delinquent behavior^ is re^^^evfed^/ 

\ ; . .Tatole A 9 . ^ ; ^^^^^^ ' 

. Percentage of Study Children at Different Categories^' of 
.. Delinquent Behavior by Family income 



Delinquent Behavior 





DelaJiquent 
.Behavior 


Low 


Moderate 


Moderately Most 
. High Be2Linquent 




Income ^ 


'-(1) 


W) 


(3) 




(J) 




Poverty 
(tinder ifOOO)^ 


30.1 


33.3 


• 18.7 


8.1-' V 


9.8 


023 


ioiNfer Income 

(if 000-7800) 


'35'. 9 


31.9 


. 15.2 ■ 


.8,0 

. »( 


9.1 


276 


Middle Income / 
(7800-10^500) 


31.1;. 


k2,2 






6.7 


90 


Ifloper Middle ' 
. Income 
(10.^500-15,500) 


26.9 


28.2 




"'*'",.i9*a. 




78" 


Hi^ Income 
Xpvier, 15,500) 


18.8" 


38,8. 


23.0 


1S4 


6.1 


165 



■g N - 216 

X = 3k,k d.f. = 16 



ir a 72 - N« 58 



''^^ ©le categories jiresented cover the distribtitiOMt s-SNfo^H includes * all _ 

,of those with no delinquent tiehavlorj (2) those with aNxj ore hay a s.d. belovir the' 

meant;"' (3) up to half a s.d. aboire the mean; (^4^) Wore th» up to one svd... iboVi 

the jnemj (5) More than one ahov^ 



The abovH joint 'biiraj: late distribution differs significantly from 
chance but the relaticnship observecl. Is relatively complisx. Overall 
the, distribution is U shaped wijh the middle income children having 
the least delinquency aad the upper , income children presenting more 
delinquency than those from Imer income families. In the "most 
delinquent" category, however, the lower inceme children exceed those 

/ ■ ( . V 

from middle and upper dJicome families. • , ^ 

!Ehe relationship between racial-ethnic grqup memberSlaip and 
delinquent behavior presented in Table A '10 is stronger and more / 
consistent, for the various levels of deiinquency, than the set 
described above. It is worth notirfg, however, that the difference 
among the groups is particularly discernible for the extreme delin- 
quent categories. A prominent characteristic of the relationship 
presented below is the Relatively, low ;Level of delinquency reported 
for the Spanish children. Inasmuch as the Spanish children have . • 
a rate of "official" delinquency considerably higher than the 

Table A 10 " ' ' 
Percentage of Stud^. Children at Categories -of 

Delinquent Behavior by JRacial Ethnic-Group ' 

Delinquent Behavior ■• • 



No Delinquent , Moderately KJost 

Behavior Low Moderate High Delinquent 
(1) .. (2) -(3) * .(^) (5) 



Raciial Ethnic 
Group 

Waite 
♦ Black 
Spinish 

^2 « 26.6 



27.5 
22.1 
37.6 

d.f. = 8 



20.2 


, . 10.7 


6.6 


U4o 


20;0 


12.6 


16.8 


95 


]2.7 


' -6.6 


.64 


197 



p< .0009 
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TOiit'es, this group presents the largest, discrepan.cy between self- 
^reported and off icially. recoriied deling^uency. 

Kuitfber of residential moves appears to be associated vitljv dif- 
ferences between low and moderate levels of delinquency. For the > 
overall saniple, however, the relationship falls short of significance 
on an acceptable level (p:^ .07). As will ]3e seqn later*, residential 
moves do sigoificantly effect the level of deHnqjxent' behavior 
certain- subgroups, • . * , 

Mother's level of education sh'ows a pattern of relationship 
similar to that presented for income. That is, mothers with low 
education have a greater proportion of "mc?st delinquent", children; 

however, mothers with high education havQ a greater proportion of 

• ■ * - ^ 

childjcen "vrith moderate to moderately hi^ levels of delinq.uency. The 
relationship, however, is significant ojaljr on the .08 level. 



iV. V i v . 

■AAA' 



Both racial-ethnic groap membership and income level aa:e sig- 
nificantly related to delinqiient behavior as reported in the survey. 
In. this instance, tbo, we are interested in.isolating the effect of 
each. Tabl^ A li presents the "Most Delinqixent" category for each 
income level. 
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' ' Table A 11 . 

/ ... Percent of "Most Delingjienil^ Children for 
Each Racial-Ethnic Group within Jncome levels 

Inccme Level 



(Under (i^000- 
i^000) ^ 7800) 



(7800- 



(10,500- 



Uhite 



Black 



Spanish 



6.7 
13.2 
8.6 

N=123 



• 9.1 
18.9 
5.6 

N=276 



10,500) 15,500) 
6.8 5.6 



7.7 
5.6 

N=90 



(over 
15,500) 

100.0 



For Inccme level (l) X^9.7 
For Inccane level (2) 3C^19.0 



20. t) 
o.~o 

N=78 . N=l65 * 

a'.f .=8, p = N.S. 

d.f >8 p< .01 , 



N 

llifO 
95 
197 



lerlt 



(Test of significance performed on the total distribution of delinquent 
behavior involving 5 levelis' of intensity),- * 

The assocdation between ethnic group membership and delinquent 

behavior even after the effect of inccaae le-pl is removed is evident 

✓ 

in tlie above table. However, ^because of low cell freauencies of the 
Black and Spanish groups in the three upper most categories of inccme, 
a significaorxce test could not be* performed, for those income levels. 
Interestingly, while the trend is similar, the relationship between 
ethnic .group membership and delinquency does not reach'' significance 
on* the lowest income level. VJHile somewhat 15Mted because of methodo- 
logical coniSiderations, the above table clearly indicates that the 
removal of income level as a determinant of delinquent behavior in no 
way eradicates racial-ethnic group differences. ' 
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A ccttnplementary workup was done to. see whether/ indeed, racial- 
ethnic group membership is so dominant a factor as to "wash out" 
the effect of ajoy or all of t^e other sociodemographic variables. 
Table A 12 briefly summarizes the relationship of each of the relevant 
demo^aphic variables to delinquent behavior within J?ac£ai-^eth3iic groirp^ 



JCable A 12 V- 

Significance of Relationship between Four Sociodemographic Measures 
• • and ; 

Delinquent Behavior within Racial-Ethnic Groups 



White 

Blapk * 
✓ 

Spanish 



Income 
(1-5) 

P< .006 

n.lsr 

n.s. 



Number of Resi- Mother •s* Number of Chil*- 
dential Moves . Education dren iii Tarilly 
(l,2,3,iH-) Cl,2,3) ' ' 



p< .02 
^n.s. 
P< .05 



n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 



(l,2,3A,5-^) 
n.s. 
n.s. 
P< .01 



The information across the four demographic measures fur.ther'^t 
substantiates the observation that for Blacks roci^l-ethi^c group 
membership overshadovrs the differj^nces in socioeconomic aad other 
demographic meaisures. Not so for Whites or Spanish .in which case% 

L •' \ • iV 

these variables do contribute to flthe explanation of de<linquency. 



l^l-. It should be noted that the [Blacks present a wider range of 

ijicome levels and mother •s education than the Spanish* They are 
approximately equally distrilbute^d in terms of famiOy size. The 
SpaMsh do present a wider itlange in residential moves, 
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The pattern which evolveS in terms of the relationship between 

' • c • 

sociodemographic measures and delinquent behavior is, overall, similar 
.to that described above, for "official" delinquent -criminal records. 
In both cases racial-ethnic group membership plays a dcininant. role and 
the interaction beti-reen racial-ethnic group and other demographic variables 
is alike. Notably, however, Bladk middle -income chiW#L whose rate •. / 
of Mother reported delinquent behavior is comparable to that of the.ir 
White and Spanish class counterparts have a relatively filgheaj rate of 
publlcally known i^ellnquency. 

Although some earlier studies of self-repori^ed delinquency have 
' alluded to differences' between Whites and Non-Whites, overall they ' 
propose that self -reported delinquency as opposed to "official" del^i?- 
quency is unrelated to sociodemographic characteristics. The analysis 
presented above suggests that sociodemographic variables are signifi- 
cantny associated with survey reported delinquent behavior. It furthey 
helps in distinguishing those characteristics which predict both self- ^ 
reported and official delinquency from those which reveal a gap. How 
much of the discrepancy among these predictors Should be accounted for 
by the mother's (uninformed) report and to what extent it reveals 
differential ethnic treatmeiit by the agencies will be better assessed 
afi;er the nature of the official delinquent behavior will be examined 
and talceh into account, 

5^ 



■ STRUCTURAL AND BEHAVIORAL CHARACTERISTICS OP. i 

THE! FAMILir AIJP ANTIsbciAL BEHAvioR \ ' • 

• , ■ ■ . . . - ■ ' . . »^ . ■ . f - 

structural and interpersonal ch§r£tbteristiqs of the family eis a 
imit^ most notably / brokepi homes, absent ^ather^;, mother^s empllpyment, 
ntimber of chiltoen, cohesiveneSs of the family aiid parental qiiairreling* - 
have received a great deal* of attrotion in deHndLuencqr research #1 Two 
prominent conceptual themes^^jfiiderlie the interpretation of theiir 
relationship. to delinquent behavior. One emphasises the importance of 
nomative controls and their internalization. Following this vi^w, • 
parehtal supervision and its relationship to stability of the fairiily 
union, number of children in the family, mother •s employment outside 
the home and cohesiveness of the family become focal predictive 
measures of delinquent behavior •''•5 A aecond conceptual. theme relies 
more on the emotional atmosphere and i;he quality of modeling. Accord- 
ing to -Hiis view broken homes, for example, are not in and of them-r 
selvt^^s etiologically important; rather, they present a symptom associated 

15, While "control theory" took a more conceptual form in 3?,I, Ifycj^ 
Pomily Relationships and Dolinqvient Behavior (Wiley: New York, 1958)^ 
the GlueckD in their pioneering study had already put much emphasis 
on this issue. Indeed, etipervision and cohesiveness of family are two 
of the five items on their predictive table. See Sheldon Glueck and 
Eleanor Glueck, Uhraveling Juvenile Delinquency (Cambridge; Harvard 
University Eress, 1950H PP- 112-115 • 



with or a variant of . poor;- family relati6nshi:p's, The researchei*s 
invoXvpd pirovide for a ccmparison between broken homes etnd qtiarrel*- 
some-but iAtafet families. Their resttlts-generally indicate that 
broken -and quarrelsome families similarly asi^ociated' with criminal 
behavior and- properli^ t^jsated as of a kind. Quarrelsome famlli.es 
hoWever> seem to have a greater immediate disruptive effect as cm- ; 
pared to broken families-s Whether structural or interpersonal 
characteristics of the family are brought into focus (or a combination 
thereof) the emphasis, is always on the effect of intrafamilial 
processes* . 
• ; • ^Sme studies, while putting less emphasis on the family aS a 
system of reciprocal interaction^ examine carefully the role 6f the ; 
I)areiits^ . M^ijst attention has been^paid^ to the adverse effect of anti- . 
social fathers. Robins (196^) suggests that father *s antisocial 

behavior is indeed g.' dominant factor and when co3:^trolled for*, other* , 

t ' ^ 
social class-related differences considerably l^bse their Importance 

■ • -■»■>'■ 

as predictors of. the child* s future antisocial behavior.^ However, the 
author does not ptCtJsue the analysis to the point of interpreting or 
accounting' for this relationship* Xs it due to the $3ctentvof frus- 
•fcuaiion siaiCf ered Ijy the cMldcen? la it the result of direct rein- 

*l6* F.I. I?jre> op cit »j> p^ k6^^ ^d J^. McCord> Origins of grime 
■' (New yoj?k{ Columbia University Press ^ 1959) differentiate the effect 
of broken vst cLuar;telscitie hom,es on -juvenile vs,^ adult criminality. 
Bj:oken hcmes^ it j^^suggested^ bear greater* importance in terms of ^ 
lone; teim ndult crlMnality, - ' ' 



forc^menl? or of role modeling? Are there other .social j^syohologi- 

cal processes "^invtlved? ^ • ' . . 

V • . • ■■ .-^ • ' I * ' ^ 

In ihe followijag analysis ktb will review twelve familial measures 

' . • • . f ' 

and their relationship to't^oth publicly recprded and mothertreported 

delinauerit behavior* !Chese measures include struq^tviral ch^^acte^^^ 

■ ' .■ "* ■ ■ ** ' ■ • ■ 

tics of the family as well as a set of dimensions representing distinct 
aspects of ^;he marital relationship and of the parents* j)byeical-emo- 
tional health* Using this information the distinct and common predic- 
tors of publicly toiovm and mother-^r^ported delinquent behavior will ' 
be identifiedr Jpb will then^bd possible to reassess the importance 
* of familial variables and the dynamics through wljiich they influence 
.delinqjient criminal behavior. \ ■■ : ''^ 

Gi^^^en raised by both. their natural parents have a considerably 
lower frequency of ^^^n delinq,uency/crlminality than those brought up 
by one or neither of their natv^al parents, . This relationship 

Edible B 1 • ' N ' 

Percentage of Study Chil^en with Delinciueht/Oriminal Record by 

I * . 

Number of Njatural Parents in Household . - ' 





•No Nattural - 
Piarents 


' One Natural 
Parent 


Both Natural 
Parents 


N 


irb Delinqueipit 




79.0 


f . 90.1 • 


635 


CrdMnal Record 










Delinquent 




21.0 


• 9.9 


•97 


Criminal Record 












' N « 205 


N « 503 






• p< .001 
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remains significant when, due to the small ntanber in the ^'no natural 

parents" group, a dichotomy is assmed between those r^sed by both * 

parents and those raised by one or- none^ Natural mothers* report of 

*■ , . * • 

their children's behavior substantiates the relationship reflected in ' 

- *• * ' 

agency data. In the case of children in the "no natwal parents" 

group, the female guardian reported less delinquency on the part of 

their children as ccmpared with their representation in agency data. 

It is possible that such guardians (including adoptive parents) are 

relatively more reluctant to recognize and report their children's 

delinquent behavior. • Nevertheless, when a dichotomy is assumed between .children 

Table. B 2 

Percentage of Children at Different Categories^'of 
Delinquent Behavior by Natural Parents . ' 





No Natural 
Parents 


One Natural 
Parent 


Both Natural 
Parents 


N 


0 

Delinquent 
Behavior 


• 








None 




. 2k.$ ■ 


• 30.6^ 


216 


low 


37.5 


27.8 


37.2 


253 


Moderate 

% 


6.0 


23.1^ 


l6:k 


133 


V. 

Moderately High 


12.5 


12.2 


8.7 


■ 72 


Most ^Delinquent 




,n.7 


6.6 


.58 


« 22.7 d 


.f.. =8 p< .003 


N = 205 


' N = 503 
* 





• brought up by both parents and the others the relationship as reflected 



hn survey data remains significant = 10.9''p< .02. 



The above relationship is congruent witJi previous findings from • 
"boih stu,ai<2S of publicly recorded and .of • self -reported deling^uency^ It 
should -be noted that in -yils sample 22.3^& of the White children, kli 
Of the Spanish and 52.65^ of the Black children were "brought up without 
oxfjQ or "both natural parents. . v 

If presence of "both natural parents and family stability are 
inherently of importance, their effect should be similarly reflected 
in the various* ethnic groups. This, however, is not the case. Table B 3 
which summarizes the relationship for both agency recorded and survey 
reported behavior indicates that the Spanish children are most affected 
Ijy the^father^s absence while the Blacks etije the least affected. It is 
suggested that such variation among groupa reflects differences in the 
*role of the father and, moreover, in the sanctions associated vrith his 
absence in various groups, ^ . ' 

Table B 3 

Significance of , Relationship between Number- of ! 

Natural Parents in the Household and Delinquency . 

by Ethnic-Racial Group • 

^ V?hites Blacks • Spanish ^ 

Delinquent/Criminal N.S.'>^ N^S. ^ p<, -03 

Record " 

Delinquency as • .p< .06 N,S. p< .05 

reported by mother 

* This relationship approaches significance. When other sibs -are 

« 

considered, the relationships reach the following levels • Whites p<.02j 
''Blacks N.S.; Spanish p< .00?. ' 

• 39 
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Eight dimensions representing distinct, aspects of the marital 
relationship as v/^ell as the parents' physical and emotional health, 
were exaniined for their relationship to the acqixisition of a criminal 
record and to delinquent.-antisocial behavior reported in the survey- 
Scores on these factors were obtained for the time of the first and the 
second interview five years later. In this discussion we will fj^cus 
on the relationship observed when Time I measures are used to predict 
later behavior, 'it is expected- that the correlations with Time I 
measures \-rLll be ^veaJcer than those with Time II measures which reflect - 
a more ciirrent view of the familial traits. Ho^^vei;, these correla- 
tions "throw light on the "signals" which forecast later antisocial 
l?ehavior in* its various forms. Vlhere Time 'II measurement provides 
nev7 information or deviates from -^.he pattern observed \T±th th§ Time I 
data^, it will be noted. 

* Since the scores on these factors represent continuous variables, , 
the Pearson product moment correlation was used to determine association 
and the t-tqst f or^ a correlation to determine, significance. Of the 
eight fiEu^tors, one was not predictive of either survey reported or 
officially recorded delinquent behavior* and was henpe omitted from the 
table. While five factors are predictive of delinquent antisocial 
behavior as reported in the survey and thi?ee of delinquent/criminal 
reqord, only one unhapj^ marriage — • is simultaneousjV related to 
both on the level of first order correlations • V/hen Time II measures 
ore considered the overlap is scmewhat greater in that the mother's 
emoj^ional and physical health is als<i^;(invQr0e2y)correlated with 
delinquent/criminal recoM. ' . " 



Table B h \ 

Correlations of Familial- Parental Factors with Delinquent, 
Violent Behavior and •with Official Delinquent/Criminal Record 



Deli^nqnent 
Behavior 
Scale A 



Violent 

Behavipr. 
Scale ^J. 



Delinquent/ , 

Criminal 

Record 



A • B .. Mother's D E ' F 

• Physical & Unlei- ' Husband 

Isolated Unhappy Emotional surely Parents 111- and 

Parents Marriage ' Health* Parents. Quarrels" Withdrawn 



U.S. 



F.S. 



r= .15 r= .16 U.S. 
S.L. .001 S.L. ,001 



r = .13^ r = .13 
S.L. .001 S.L. .001 



r= .■•09. 
S.L. .01 



r= .12 U.S. 
S.L. .001 



r =' .19 
S.L. .001 



r= .10 r = .16 
S.L..01 S.L. .001 



U.S. ^ r = .16 U.S. 
S.L. .001 



N.S. 



N.S. 



Traditional 
Marriage * 

r = .11 
S.L. .01 



r .16 
S.L. .001- 

N.S. (X^ is 

nificant p< 



* Correlation indicates an inverse relationship. 



The overall pattern of relationship strongly suggests that the 
familial char'^cteristics should be considered as consisting of two 
subsets — one reflecting the family as a unit vls-a-vis the larger * 
social system and the other focusing on intrafamilial processes. The 
latter, in particular, the mother's poor emotional and pfij^ical 
1 health, the father's ill health and lack of involvement in the family, 
and a quarrelsome conflictive relationship provide the emotional mdlieu 
in which delinquent behavior is most likely to develop. The former, 
^that is, the family's isolation frcm the Isirger social group, its 



lack of informal or formal contacts"'-'^ and to some extent its exclusion 
from all forms ^bf social participation predicts the eventual develop- 
ment of "social" problems ajid of the children's recruitment into 

criminal careers. "Unhappy Marriage" which basically lumps extreme 

18 

person^ and sociardissatisfaction predicts both- . 4 

t- • 

^As^papct of the overall longitudinal, study a profiling technique 

■ i ' 

(using Hierarchical Cluster Analysis) was used so as to identify' 'types 
bf families. Nine demographic variables eight parental-familial 
factors ajid five parent-child relationship factors (which will be 
discussed in detail .later) were entered into the analysis. All 
variables were standardized so that none was differentially weighted 
:by its variance. A given type had to present at least a .25 standard 
deviation imit discrepancy on a factor^ from the total sample mean for 
that factor to be included in the characterization. The resultantgj^^^. 
seven family types are presented in Table B 5 with their corresponding 



17. The dimension underlying the factor "isolated Parents "represents 

lack of personal-informal contact outside [the home. The dimension 

labeled"Unleisurely Parents "represents lacjfe of participation in any 

, - j 
organized activity outside the home as weljL as lack of involvement in 

any activity which would reinforce one*s social identification. List 

of items included in Appendix B. 

18. This factor represents extreme marital and personal dissatisfaction 
as well as dissatisfaction with one*s social position and antisocial 
behavior on the part of the father. 
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frequencies of 1) delinquent- criinlnal record, 2) "most delinquent" 
as reported in interview, 3) "most violent" as- reported in interview. 

Table B 5 'on page kl will *be analyzed in three stages. In the 

<\ 

first stage we will focus on the distribution of delinquent criminal 
records among the various family types. It w^is indicated above that 
the best single predictors of official delinquent -crdmj.nal record 
(discounting racial-ethnic group and economic status) are the degree 
of isolation and lack of social- leisure time-participation in 
activities orifented toward the larger society. We have also noted 
earlier that the father *s absence may account for greater f)ressure 
and social estrangement. The above distribution of delinquent criminal 
records reflects the effect of specifically such forces. The faznilies 
typed as "Black Low Status Traditional" have a considerably more " 
' favorable average score on Emotional intrafamilial variable when 
compared to the "Spanish Welfare" type or the racially mixed "Low 
Status Single Parents", yet they share with them an elevated score on 
"isolation" and "unleisurely parents". These three family types (B-, 
and F) v/hich present the highest frequencies of official records 
also have the lowest number of natural parents with the. exception of 
family type C in v/hich this characteristic is dominant. Family type C 
is indeed the next highest in terms of "official" delinquent criminal 
records. - ' 

The frequency of "most delinquent" types , with the exception of 
the "Black Traditional Family" , reflects the impact of quarrelsone 
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parents and of the mother's poor emotional-physical health (see 
types Aj E3 and F)* Both characteristics were identified a'bo'S^ as 
predictors of delinquent "behavior* 

Interestingly enough, with the exception of the "White discordan*^" 
families", delinquent-antisocial "behavior as reported for the va^rious 
family types is, although lower, consistent with their representation 
in officially known delinquency-criminality. The fact that the 
children from "\Jhite affluent discordant families" with a high rate 
of survey reported delinquency do not "become official delinquents is 
yet to be explained. In part, the explanation may lie with a society 
which discriminates in their favor. It could also "be that while 
equally disfunetional as* mem"bers of society they are placed earlier ai^ 
under closer supervision and treatment. FinaII4y> i't might he that 
while equally "active" as "budding delinquents there" is for them — 
outside the home more incentive toward later social conformity. 
All of the a'bove will "be examined in future analyses identifying the 
various paths leading to antisocial behavior. ^ 

. The relative frequency of "most violent" children in the various 
family tjrpe^ further emphasizes the effect of discordant-quarrelsome 
homes (see family type A and F). Children not raised by their natural 
parents and w]io have not been in the continuous care of their mother 
(Type C) also have a relatively high frequency in the "most violent" 
category. 

. In sum, the three meajsures of delinquent violent behavior 
ixidicate that children in the "Low Status Single Parent" family type 
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are "both severely delinquent and highly violent. These .children also 

exhibited the vorst degree of emotional impairment at Time I. 

Children from the "Black Traditional" and "Spanish Welfare" fanfiily 

types ha-vB a high sairvey reported and poli^ce recorded rate of 

delinquency. They do not however, ha-vB a high rate of "most violent" 

children. It remains to see whether the re^lativB lack of violent 

> 

behavior reported for them in the survey is reflected in the types 
of crime they engage in. 
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' PAKENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIP AlID ANTISOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
Parental affection and mode^ of discipline have long been the 
axes aroiind which psychological explanations of gtggressive antisocial 
4)ehavlor have re-rolved. Wliether a frustration aggress ion -.model is 
em|)l0yed or a more general psychoanalytic view which emphasizes the 
effect of emotional 'deprivation, there is almost complete unanimity 
regarding the relationship of parental coldness to aggressive crijninal 
behavior osi the part of the children. "^^ Modes of discipline are to 
some extent more explicit and shcnild thus be generetlly more accessible 
to documentation. The ^dfeults however are less consistent. The Gluecks 
found that over strict discipline is an important predictor of delinquency 
McCord and McCord report that, given cold parents, a punitive but con- 
sistent discipline is less harmful them an erratic or a lax pattern of 
disciplining. L. Robins reports aji even more extreme finding, namely, 
that children of cold, stern parents have a particularly low rate of 
ajitisocial behavior. It is assumed, however, that corporal punishment 
is excluded. 



19. A. Bajiduxa and R.H, Walters, Adolescent Aggression (n^Y, Ronald 
Press, 1959) emphasize the importajice of cold rejecting fathers in the 
development of aggressive behavior. The literature on delinquents 
(primeirily boys) either ascribes more import^uice to the mothers' cold, 
rejecting attitu4e or attributes equal lmf)ortanjce to such behavior on 
the part of both father ajid mother, (For form;er see McCord, McCord and 
Zola op cit . p'p. 10l|-123; for latter see F.I. Nye op ext . pp. 69-76). 

. 47 ■ 



The above noted studies of delinquent-antisocial behavior compared 
delinquents with controls in terms of emotionalities and patterns of 
discipline. A few, such as Nye, studied a sanrple of adolescents from 
the- general population. Thus, in general, their conclusions identify 
parental behavior which is correlary \7ith delinquency but do not 
clarify to what extent such attitudes and foms of behavior have long 
term, catisal importajice . 

For the purposes of this st\idy, 81 questionnaire items regarding 
the mother *s and the father ^s attitudes as well as forms of interaction 
with the child were factor analyzed. Of the five factors, or dimensions 
which were extracted, three focxxs on the mother *s behavior and tvra 
involve both parents. In the foUo^Jlng analysis Year I scores on 
these factors are examined for their relationship to delinquent and 
violent behavior five years later and to the adolescent's criminal 
record. ^ 

Overall, this set of independent variables plays a major role in 
explaining later antisoqial- violent behavior • This is evident both 
from the fact that each dimension is related to one or m6re aspects 
of the dependent vari^ie and from the strength of the correlations, . 
sane of which, individually, explain in spite of their longitudinal 
nature — six percent of the variance in delinquent /criminal behavior. 

Of the five dimensions of parent-child relationships^ two ("Parents 
Cold" and "Mother Excitable-Rejecting") are related simultaneously to 
violent and to delinqtxent behavior as reported" in the survey. Parental 



coldness represents the father^ s (or father figure •s) and the mother *s 
lack of overt affection to tho child; it involves a degree of resent- 
ment and indifference and is coupled -with an attempt to avQid the 
child. The "Excitahle-Rejecting" dimension stands 'for the mother *s 
inconsistent manner in handling the child and her occasional out- 



hursts of screaming as veil as more direct forms of aggression* 
Intervroven in this dimension ore the mother's amhlvalence toward, tod 
disappointment in the child (for list of items, see Appendix's) • 
Both the indifference eschibited in the former d^nsion and the 
inconsistent hut rejecting attitude characterizing the latter provide 
•maximum grounds for the accumulation of frustration and, particular Ijr 
at an early age, hlock the child's natural ttrt^encie^ toward dependence. 
It should he noted that when data coHec-^ed at the same poifit an t;^e 
is examined (Time II) an additional significant increment in the \ 
relationship is observed. Moreover, the specific deleterious effect 
is jtother clarified, namely, the greater rel&tiojiship of "coldnes|" 
with delinquent hehavior and of the "excitable" (given to ag|ressive 
outbursts) to -violent Taehavior . When examined concurrently "coldness" 
alone accounts for over twelve percent of the variance in delinquent 
hehavior (in its npnstandardiz^d form "coldness" accotints for 
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20. For a discussion -of th^ relationship between gratification of 
early dependency needs and the development of aggressive -behavior, 
see A. Bandura and R. Walters, op> cit . ' 
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Table CI 

Relationship '''''' of Five Parent-Child Dimensions with 
Violent-Behavior, Delinquent-Behavior and 
Delinquent/Crdminal Record 



VIOIEHCE 
SCAIE 



Parents 
Cold 

r = .13 
• S.L. .001 

T2 r = .23 
S.L. .001 



Mother j Mother 

Tradltionaiir- Parents 1 (Non^Supportive- 

Restrictive Punitive " • Directing 

Ti r = (-).11^°^ Ti r = .15 Ti r = (-) .08 

S.L. .01 S.L. .001 .S.L. .001 • 

T2 r = (-) .11 Tp r = .23 r = (-) .10 

S.L. .01 S.L. .001 S.L. .01 



Mother 
Excitable- , 
Rejecting 

Ti r = .20 
S.L. .001 

r = .32 
S.L. .001 



T-j r = .26 
DELIMQUEWT- -"V t 001 

BEmvioR -^^^ 

SCALE Tp r = ..35 

S.L. .001 



Ti r = .07 
DELINQUENT ^.S. 
CRD/imL 

RECORD Tp r = .07 
TI.S. 



Ti r = .02 
N.S. 

Tp r = .02 
TJ.S. 



Ti r = .21 
S.ii. .001 

Tp r = .16 
'^.L. .001 



Ti r = .03 
N.S. 

T r = .Oil- 
%.s. 



TI r = .06 

T r = .11+ 
S.L. .061 



Ti r = .11+ 
S.L. .001 



Ti r = .07 

N.S. (X*^ 
is significant) 
T„ r = .09 Tp r = .13 

S.L. .01 S.L. .001 



T^ r = .Ik 
S.L. .001 

Tp r = .23 
S.L. .001 



Ti r "= .05 
n:s. 

TJ.S. 



(^) Pearson Product Moment Correlations. --^ 

f, . . > 

^'^^ Ti r = correlation between T3lne 1 score on paa-ental behavior and Time 2 score on child 
behavlpr,^ , 

T2 = correlation between Time 2 score on parental behavior and on child behavior, • 
(-) indicates an inverse relationship. 
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17^ of the variance); "Excitabilitjr* accoamts for over 10.^ of the 
vaj:i£Uice in violent behavior. If these relationships had reached 
significance only in Time II there vrould have been place for speculation 
that they reflect the parents' reaction to their chilcl;ren's delinquent 
violent behavior • However, the stability of these predictoars indicates 
their inrporbance in forecasting such behavior as well as their relevance 
well beyond the "formative years". . 

A "punitive" treatment, which in this context represents severe 
physical punishment by mother and/or father as well as deprivation of 
privileges, is also highly significantly related to later violent 
behavior. As such, these results strongly demonstrate that when overt 
aggressive pvinishment is relied upon, it in turn is learned and employed 
in dealing v/ith conflict situations. oS^e data further indieate that 
such aggressive modes of "strictness" are related to official delln- 
quency/cri^inality\ 

The dimension "Mother Traditional ReGtri2tive" is inversely 
related to violent behavior and directly related to the acquisition of a 
delinquent criminal record;* This dimension represents the mother's 
detachment from current inforraation (and values) concerning children 
and youth. It also implies a lack of jlnterest in any exchange concern- 
ing ofae's ^^ildren. Along with this attitude is coupled an extremely 
repressive mode of handling one's children: they allow no sexual 
curiosity, never reason with child, view themselves as stricter than 
their ovm parents, and prefer their children to be "quiet and well 

■ ■ - ' - . ^ ■ - — — 
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behaved", \flhen the child does express fru&tr^ion he meets ^^th ^ 
scolding and/or avoidance, A degree of detachment fran ciirrent values 
regai-ding child rearing mi^t be expected in some immigraat groups 
(particularly from "traditional" countries), VJhen such detachment is 



associated vath higl^ly restrictive and scmewli^t repressive trealmient 
it leads J^o the v^chiid's lick of identificaticA ^d.th the parent and 
to the displacement of aggression!* ^ 



Child's 
Delinquent/ 
Criminal 
Record " 



i}^le C 2 > 

Percentage of^ Stady^l^hildren with/irithout 
Delinquent-Crdmihal Records b^ 
Mother Traditional-Restrictive 

Mother Traditional Restrictive 





'Low 


Meditaa 




JL ' 




No Record 


95.3 


8U.7 


78.8 


635 




Record 


. h.7 


15.3 


21,2 


97 


1 

/*« 




N=276 


N=215 


N=2Ul 




/ 


• X^- = 31.5 


d.f . «= 2 


p< .pool 
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As indicated in Table C 2^ when the continuous variable "Mother - 
Traditional^ReBtrictive" ^is divided into* three categories (low = up to 
half S.D. above the mean; Medium = between- half S.D. below and above . 

the mean; High = more than half S.D* below the mean - — l6v;er scores 

✓ 

represent more of this dimension) the relationship is linear • 
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In the overall factorial solution which encompassed^ items 

• . • • . ■ ^ ^ Vi 

dealing with parent-child relationships "Mother Traditional-ltestric- 
tive" and ''Mother Supportive-Directive" Were oxtractod as distinct, 
Vorthogonal factors. Yet in the analysis tmder discusssion Mother 
(Non-)Supportive-t)irettiye and Mother Traditional-Restrictive present 
an identical pattern of relationship to violent, crimd^al rhehavior • 
The Supportive-Direct j^ve dimension represents the Mother *s tendency to 
attend to the child's frustrations, they respond with a show of 
affection, distraction or verbal discussion. It also involves a degree 
of acceptance and an attempt to deal with the child's rebelliousness. 
•As in the cape of "Mother Restrictive" the 'hon/supportiv^' mothers who 
repress the child's frustration seem to^ foster a displacement of the 
aggression. The fact that ttiis dimension which is considerably less 



^ T&ble C 3 
Percentage of StuTdy Children With/Without 
Delinquent Criminal Records by Mother Supportive-Directing 

Child's Delin(juent/ " • ' 

Criminal Record Mother Supporti ve -Directing 

Low Mediim High 

No-RecoM ' 82.8 -.,87.1 92.0 

Record ^ 17.2 \ * 12.9 8.0 • 

= 8.ll^ d.f . = 2 , JX .01 

related to cultural-ethnic differenced ifl congruent with the effect 
of "Mother Traditional-Restrictive" indi<;ates that, 'indeed, a major 
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impadrment. in the relationf^hip with the mother i& of crucial importance 
in the devx^lopment of violent/criminal behavioj^* .This should te 
emphasized inasm^ch as *studj.es of aggressive "beHavior havie otten 
stressed the importance of impairment of relationship with the father 

and have appeared to suggest, that the mother-child relationship ^was 

21 . ^ 
at best accepting and at vrorst overly permissive, Ii^part, the 

importance of the mother's attitude and .behavior sia'faced in* this 

study because of the large number of families in which the mothpr 

plays a major role. Given this sitrua-fcion^ the mother's attitude \ 

and behavior ore highly predictive of 3!.ater violent behavior and of 

the child's delin(luen1^ criminal cesree;^. ^ ' * 



21. See Bandura et al,, op, cit .. 
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CHHDHOOD iUSPEECEDENTS OF AUTISOCIAL BEHAVlOR 

In ord^r to abstract conceptually jaeaningfHiU and stable dimen- 
sions of child behavior, 221 items concerning child beha-vior from the 
Time I questionnaire were factor analyzed. The factorial solution 
identified l8 distin(# dimensions' of child behavior (See Appendix B). 
The basic common denominators^ or early signals^ of both later delin- 
quency and violent behavior are '^conflict with parents "fighting", 
"conflj-ct with sibs", "self-destructiveness", and "non-qompxilsivity" 
(see Table D 1).- Fighting, conflict with sibs and, to some extent, ^ 
conflict with parents are closely conceptually r-elated to the phencm-^" 
ena which we are trying to predict. Nevertheless, the fact that Time X 
measures are so highly related to Time II delinquent-violent behav±or 
indicates the .stability of such beha-vlor. jUhe relationship found 
between "non-compulsivity" and, particularly, ."self -destructive 

tendencies" with later -violent-delinquent behavior is of prime 

. t * 

inrportaace in that it reveals early symptoms .which are not at face 
value associated '^/ith later antisocial beha-vlor. "Self -de s tractive - 
ness", it appears, is a double edged knife associated also with 
vlolence^ toward others . • ' 

The dlmeiisions whicli are related exclusively to^ later violent 
behavior^e: \"Sex Curiosity", "Regressive Anxiety", "Training 
Difficulties", "Demandirigness", and "Repetitive Motor Behavior". 
While further analysis is necessary before the dynamics involved are 
identified, this clustering of predictors strongly suggests that 
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that violent' "behavior is associated mth eaxly fears and deep-seated 
emotional conflicts. 

Of the four factors associated with delinquent /crdjoinal record"^ 
one^ "Mentation Problems'% should "be emphasized, V/hile in no way 
the only path to official delinquency^' children with early mentation 
problems (e.g. difficulties with memory^ concentration^ speech^ etc.) 
actually account for a considerable volume of known delinquency, 

' In the above analysis the most important social^ familial and 
psych^ological predictors of delinquent and violent "behavior have been 
reviewed. While there are several domin&it predictors of antisocial 
behavior their interrelationship and their relative weight varies 
among subgroups of the population. It is therefore necessary to 
construct and test at least tvro major causal paths to account for 
the development of antisocial behavior. Violent behavior appears to 
be associated with a relatively distinct . set of predictors and points 
to the itnportance of both early mother-child relationship and rein- 
forcement by ajdult models. • , 
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APEEMDEC A ' 
Backgroimd Information on Sample 



Table I 

_ Number of Children in the Family by Income Level* 
(In Percent) 

Nvmiber of Children 



Income 

Poverty 
(Under 4000) 

Lower Income 
(ifOOO-7800) 



One Two 
n.lf 23.6 

17.8 30.8 



Middle Income 15. 6 37.8 
(7800-10,500) 



Upper Middle 

Income 
(10,500-15,500) 



28.2 M.9 



High lacome 20.6 ^9.1 
(over 15,500) 



Three/?oiir 
• if3.1 

33.0 

36.7 

23.1 

28.5 



Five or More 
' 22.0 

18.5 
10.0 
3.8 

1.8 • 



1005$ 
(w = 123) 



(w = 276) 

100/0 
(N = 90) 

• 100^ 
(N = 78) 



100/0 
(N = 165) 



As measured at time of first Interview. 
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(In Percent) 



Appendix A (Continued) 
Table II 

Nmbei? of Children in the Family "by 
Racial-Ethnic Group Membership*^ 







Nmber 


of Children 






One 


Tw^o 


Three /Fouj? 


Fivie or More 


VJhite 


22,7 


k3.0 


29.8' 




Black 


16.8 


lk.7 


' 37.9 


30.5' 


Spanish ' 


, 8.6 


31.0 


38.1 


22.3 



* Number of children as measiired at time of first interview. 



100^0 
(N = Hho) 

100^9 

(N = 95) 

100/0 
(N » 197)% 



Table III , 
Income Level by Racial-Ethnic Group Membership* 
(in Percent) 

Upper Middle 

Poverty Lower Income Middle Income Income High Income 

(Under UOOO) (U0OO-78OO) (7800-10,500) (10,500-15,500) ' (Over 15,500) 



3.h 

ko.o 
35.5 



30.0 
38.9 
5i^.3 



13. U 
13.7 
9.1 



16.1 
5.3 
1.0 



37.0 icxyfo 

(N = hko) 

2.1 100^ 
(N = 95) 

0.0 100^ 

(N = 197) 



* Income level as measured at time of first interview. 
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